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WIE W 2 CHG ANID TP AROIOE IR 
GUANO. 

[From the Sept. Ne. of the “ Farmer’s Library,” 
we extract the following portion of a letter ad- 
dressed to the editor, J.8 Skinner, Esq., by our 
esteemed friend ‘Teschemacher :] 

Boston, 4ih August; 1845. 

Dear Sin—Two days ago, your publishers sent 
me No. | of the Farmers’ Library and Montiily 
Journal of Agriculture, edited by you. Allow me 
to offer my best wishes for its success, aud occa- 
sionally a few hints, as the spread of sound agri- 
cultural knowledge in this country, is an object 


near to my heart. 
¥ - . * * 








Your information on the subject of Guano, does 
not appear to be the result of well-conducted expe- 
riments, but of such where it has been applied as 
chance directed. In Mr Breck’s paper (New Eng- 
land Farmer) last autumn, I suggested that the Ag- 
ricultural Society of Massachusetts should offer a 
handsome premium for the best conducted agricul- 
tural experiments on this subject: we should then 
have had valuable and authentic information. I 
thought it within the range of their duties: they, 
I suppose, thought otherwise, and nothing was 
done. Having myself only a little garden spot, of 
course it was out of my power to make agricultu- 
ral experiments; but what could be done ina 
amall garden, I have done. 

I confess I am surprised to hear of so many fail- 
ures—all which I have been able to investigate, 
arise from error in application, In no soil buta 
stiff clay, can guano fail to produce its effects: in 
no soil but one amply provided already with phos- 
phate of lime, can its effects fail to be permanent. 
{n arid soils, it is, if properly applied, of great val- 
ue, as it infuses that strength and_ solidity into the 
juices which enable the plant to withstand the 
drought. ‘To this object, one of my experiments 
has been devoted with perfect success. On a 
southern hank, my peas were green and fresh, 
while those of my neighbors, with manure, were 
brown and burnt up. This, and every other effi- 
cient action of guano, is produced by reflecting on 
the growth and position of the roots of plants, and 
placing the guano in such a situation that they may 
reach it when they are of pretty good strength, and 
the moisture of the soil has sufficiently decomposed 
the manure ; but sowing the seed in contact with 
guano, or placing it where the young sprouting root 
touches it immediately, is sure to cause a failure. 
The same is sure to ensue when the guano is 
spread on the surface, so that ammoniacal virtues 
escape into the ‘atmosphere. 

Excuse my troubling you with these hasty lines, 
and believe me, 

Most truly your well wisher, 
J. E. Tescnemacner. 





Some one who prefers the good old Saxon word 
woman, says that “woman is the last most perfect 
work of God: ladies are the productions of silk- 
worms, milliners and dressing-maids.” 





From the Maine Cultivator. 


GRASS CROPS. 

Messrs. Editors—I have once or twice intimated 
that the proper management of grass crops is the 
foundation of all good farming. Indeed, it has 
been said, and justly too, that “manure is the sin- 
ews of farming.” But suppose that a farmer accu- 
mulates an abundance of manure, but is inattentive 
to a proper rotation of crops, it requires not the 
greatest sagacity to foresee that complete success 
will not attend his efforts. 

Nothing is truer than the proposition that “ ma- 
nure is the sinews of farming”—but what should 
we say of a farmer, who should appropriate say 10 
acres of Jand for tillage, to be kept constantly un- 
der the plow, and apply all his manure to the same : 
and say 10 acres or more for mowing, to be kept 
constantly in grass? Few indeed will attempt to 
dissuade our farmers from the practice of scraping 
together and collecting all the materials for manure 
which may fall in their way. Certainly, manure’ 
increases the bulk of grass crops, which in their 
turn also add greatly to the treasures of the barn- 
yard. And again, we must not forget to properly 
appreciate the grass stubble. Experiments, it is 
said, have demonstrated that the roots and stubble 
of an acre of land yielding one ton of hay, will 
weigh something more than twelve tons—and it 
may be a question, what are the roots and stubble 
of grass worth by the ton to turn under for ma- 
nure? Now indeed we hold it to be indisputably 
true that lands should often be changed from grass 
to tillage, and from tillage to grass. By so doing, 
we often receive the benefit of a dressing of ma- 
nure in the form of decomposing grass roots and 
stubble. 


In order to ascertain whether a farmer is improv- 
ing his farm or not, we need only ask him these 
questions :—How many tons of hay do you gener- 
ally cut upon an acre? Do your mowing lands 
produce a heavier burthen new than several years 
since ? 

The plowing in of green crops for manure, is a 
subject often adverted to by agricultural writers. 
Whether grass crops are the best of all for this 
purpose, under all circumstances, is a question for 
consideration, Itis to be hoped that our farmers 
will at length give more attention to this subject 
than they have hitherto. The farmer who has a 
team of his own may, at an expense aimost imper- 
ceptible, try a number of modes or experiments 
with a view to ascertain how he may enrich his soil 
in the cheapest manner. He may plow in crops of 
grass at full length, or he may try oats, buckwheat 
or India wheat; or he may plow in his grass stub- 
ble immediately after haying, or we will say any 
time in the month of September, if time cannot be 
sooner gained for the purpose, and sow fresh grass- 
seed, always harrowing down the ground thorough- 
ly. Some recommend applying compost manure 
to aid the germination of the grass seed. Perhaps 
every farmer will not be willing to incur this trou- 
ble or expense. But I would advise the farmer to 
turn over his grass stubble, whether he can procure 
the compost tnanure or not. 


| When turning over grass stubble for the purpose 
of manure, I have never as yet used compost ma- 
juure. I have turned over exhausted sward lands 
in the month of August, sowing the seed as soon 
as possible. I think the farmer need not neglect 
| to turn over his grass stubble under the apprehen- 
ision of losing a single crop of hay. Thus far I 
| have found the practice of turning under grass stub 
ble a profitable one, and attended with good results. 


J. E. R. 


HAY RACKS. 

Hay racks for feeding sheep, and indeed all ani- 
mals, should be placed in a vertical position, in- 
stead of inclining towards the animal, as is most 
commonly the case. In the former position, you 
have perfect security against waste of food, besides 
guarding the sheep from the inconvenience of hay- 
ing their necks and backs incumbered with seed 
and other substances. Where there is an inclina- 
tion of the rack towards the animals, these results 
are unavoidable. There is also another evil. Dur- 
ing the time of feeding, their breath ascends di- 
rectly among the hay, giving it an il] odor, very d’~ 
agreeable, and where there are animals affected 
with disease, noxious to health. Vertical racks 
which admit of the hay being drawn from both 
sides, are now much in vogue, and deservedly ap- 
proved by feeders generally.—Maine Cull. 








THE SUNFLOWER. 


We are informed by a person direct from the 
upper parts of Illinois, that the cultivation of the 
sunflower is there prosecuted to a considerable ex- 
tent. ‘Some are sanguine that it is more profitable 
than corn—that it is not a great exhauster of the 
soil, and that the “cake,” after the oil is pressed 
out, is highly valuable as food for poultry, hogs, 
and cattle. The foliage is gathered in its green 
and succulent state, and fed to stock, cows espe- 
cially, being fond of it. For poultry, we consider 
the seed of the sunflower superior to corn. This 
is clearly evinced, we think, when the fowls are 
confined, and where it is impossible for thet to 
obtain for themselves insects or other food of an 
animal kind; the copious supply of oil contained 
in the seeds, rendering animal food of small con- 
sequence.—[b. 


ONIONS. 


Where onions are wanted for early marketing, 
they should be sowed this month. If the ground 
be properly prepared, they will attain a height of 
several inches before the ground closes, and be 
ready for an early start in the spring. In Massa- 
chusetts, this practice extensively prevails, especial- 
ly in those places where, from their near vicinity 
to the great markets, earliness is a matter of vital 
importance to the grower ; the “ first in the mar- 
ket,” be it onions, cucumbers, or any other vegeta- 
ble, always commands an extravagant price.—Jb, 
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EXIVERIMENTS WITH GUANO AND BONE 
MANURE, 
The following isa portion of a letter from Ed- 
ward Stabler, Esq., a distinguished farmer of Ma- 
ryland, copied from the Rockville (Md.) Reporter: 


“All my experiments with guano have not alike 
proved successful : and as it sometimes occurs that 
even in a failure, either the operator bimeelf, or 
others, derive future benefit by investigating the 
eauses, I will give the result in both eases. I think 
T can readily trace to the proper cause some of the 
reported failures of guano. 

Experiment \st.—On a field of oat stubble, which 
was il) corn the previous year, and had from 75 to 
100 bushels of lime to the acre, J selected a strip 
of one vere, near the middle, and extending through 
the field ; after plowing, the land was once harrow- 
ed; about the 7th of September, 200 pounds of 
guano were sown by hand, without admixture with 
any thing; the ground was again well harrowed, 
and after remaining a couple of days, for the guano 
to assimilate wiih the soil, it was sown with two 
and a half bushels of Meditterranean wheat, well 
harrowed and rubbed in. About half of the field, 
and acjoining the guano on one side, was just pre- 
viously sowed with the same kind and quantity of 
wheat, and dressed with 12 bushels of ground 
bones to the acre. 

On the other side of the guano, and including 
the remainder of the field, there were applied about 
25 ox-cart loads (35 bushels to the load) of barn- 
yard manure to the acre ; the seeding, the same as 
on the other parts, 

In two or three weeks it was evillent at a glance 
that the guenoed part had the start in vegetating, 
which it steadily maintained until the harvest. 

The relative growth of the crop was generally 
estimated by those who examined it, at about the 
same yield, for those portions with ground bones 
and bart manure ; but inferior, by 33 to 50 per ct. 
to the yield on the guanoed part. That there was 
this difference, ] am fully satisfied. 

For an experiment, the quantity of ground bones 


To judge bd the eye, the pare lot will yield 
nearly 2to 1; and certainly without any material 
difference in the quality of soil, or other advantage 
on either side, manure excepted. 

Experiment 3d.—1 sowed 100 bushels of ground 
bones on a part of my oat crop, at the rate of 
about 16 bushels to the acre. Adjoining to the 
bones, and both extending throngh the field, guano 
was sown at the rate of 200 pounds to the acre; 
the crop is materially injured by the drought, but 
the difference in fivor of the guano is not less than 


bones, of just one-half: 
ly to be very short, ] plowed up part of a clover 


broadeast, Similar to the mode adopted 


| first experiment, there were 200 pounds of guano 


sown to the acre; but leaving a strip ten feet wide 
through the middle of the lot without guano, The 
crop has suffered greatly from the drought, and 
the part with the guano the most; that is, the 
blades are more shrivelled, but is still of the best 
color: all who have examined it, estimate the dif- 
ference in favor of the guano at 2, 3, and some 
even 4 tol, Since the longer continuance of the 
dry weather, the difference is pot so marked ; 
there is yet, however, more than 2 to 1 in favor 
of the guano. 

As this is the era of experiments, I will briefly al- 
lude to another, not altogether foreign to the gen- 
eral subject. Anticipating a dry season, we used 
the subsoil plow after the bar-share, in this lot; 
but after 8 or 10 rounds, were compelled to aban- 
don it, and double the team on the plow ; the re- 
sult is, a marked increase of the growth almost to 
a line where the subsoil-plow was laid aside. 

Experiment 5th.—Just previous to planting corn, 


the land had 60 bushels (in all 120 bushels) of 


lime to the acre; and as there was no rain to slack 
it, it was broken up and spread in a caustic state, 





was varied on several adjoining lands. At no time 
was there a marked «difference between 6 and 12! 
busiiels, or 12 and 18 bushels; but between 6 and | 
18 bushels, it was plainly seen. 

The yield in grain of the first quality, from the | 
acre with guano, was 35 bushels—(no account tak- 
en of the screenings or small grain)—witis by far | 
the heaviest crop of straw I ever harvested. 
single bushel of the grain weighed 65 pounds. 

But a small portion, either of this acie, or the | 
field, stood thick enough; hence the great growth 
of suaw. Although the quantity of seed sown | 
miglit be considered ample, if all vegetated, it is: 
probable, that owing to the drought when sown, | 
much of the seed was lost. Fair as the yield was, 
the addition of two to three pecks more of seed 
would have added in equal proportion to the crop. | 

Experiment 2d.— About three weeks later, I sowed | 
a lot (corn ground) with 150 pounds of guano, and! 
two bushels of white-bearded wheat to the acre, | 
{about equal to three bushels of Mediterranean | 
wheat.) The land was limed in the spring, 70 
bushels to the acre. The growth on this lot was | 
about thick enough, and will, I expect, | 
more wheat to the acre than experiment No. 1; 
there was less straw, but the heads equally large | 
and well filled. 

Adjoining this piece was a potato lot, which had | 
been heavily limed and manured in the spring: it 
was sown with 2 1-2 bushels of Meditterranesn | 


wheut and 12 bushels of ground bones to the acre, 


and the land well harrowed. Within a few days, 
and for experiment, (for I feared the contact of the 
|) guano with lime in this state,) 300 pounds of guano 
were sown broadcast on | 1-2 acre: the ground 
again harrowed, and the corn planted. It came 
up beautifully ; perhaps not a hill in a thousand 
missing, When 4 to 6 inches high, an even table- 
spoonful of guano, (or a handful to three hills,) was 
dropped around and near the plant, but not on it; 


cand occasionally leaving a row without guano, the | 


coltivator following to mix it with the soil, Not 
long after the application of the guano, the corn 
l was attntked by the greatest of scourges, the bud- 
“Worm, (eating into the centre of the stalk, near the 
surface of the ‘ground,) and the first and lnigest 
growth literally destroyed: so much of it as out- 
| grew the injury, was ‘Yer a long time dwindling and 
, weak. i" 

This experiment I condi fer a failure ; for at no 
time could any material diffetxyce be perceived in 
the growth of the corn, either with or withont gua- 


no. A part of the field is low of meadow lund, 
and has not suffered from the drougix Ifere the 


corn is heavy ; but whether attributable to the gna- 
no, I know not—as, unfortunately, no rows on ‘this 
| part were left without guano: and therefore allow 


jit to be a failure, which I attribute to the contact of 


the guano with the quick lime. 

I have also applied guano on my melon vines; a 
small handful to the hill—producing the most lux- 
uriant growth, both of vines and fruit, as compared 


50 per cent.; and at a cost, as compared with the | 
this land was also limed | 
the year preceding, at about 70 bushels to the acre. | 

Experiment 4th.—Finding the crop of grass like- | Mackenzie, in the Southern Planter, given “ for the 
| 


lot (that had several years previous 100 bushels of | many, I have no doubt. 
lime to the acre,) and sowed 4 bushels of corn | the communication. 
in my/ pure Peruvian guano, bis experiment, us well as 








to the adjoining hills, without any. It was applied 
a day or two before planting the seed, and well 
chopped in with the hoe. The hills were once wa- 
tered with a weak solution, (the ground being too 
dry to sprout the seed,) made by soaking three gua- 
no bags in halfa barrel of water. 

I, may be observed as a general, if not invaria- 
ble rule, that if seeds come in contact with unadub 
terated guano, they fuil to vegetate. In my experi- 
ments, I avoided mixing the guano with plaster, 
ashes, or any other substance ; because, if the erop 
was benefited, 1 wished to know with certainty 
what to atiribute it to, 

The case of failure with guano, reported by Jao. 


benefit of the agricultural community,’ «> ‘l benefit 


I, for one, thaak him for 
Presuming thet it was the 


many others, go to establish the fuct, that by a top- 
dressing on wheat in the spring, the “money and 
labor expended on guano have been ertire'y thrown 
away.” Jn my case, a different method of using 
it has produced results altogether satisfactory. 

Dr. Wm. B. Magruder, one of our most success- 
ful and enterprising farmers, informed me yester- 
day, that he believed his wheat crop was doubled 
by 200 pounds of guano to the acre, «j plied soon 
after the wheat came up. I have examined many 
of the experiments of my neighbors who joined 
our club in the purchase of nineteen tons of guano 
last spring ; and I expect that every individual is 
so far pleased with the results, that at least as much 
more—and some I know would double their pur- 
chases—would be used this fall, if the Peruvian 
guano, (with which all our experimevis have been 
made,) could be had at the same price. 

The question has been asked, how much wheat 
my land would have produced without guano. The 
question cannot be answered with cei inty; but 
to judge of the crop of the same kind wu vaton 
the adjoining field last season, without ma: ure, and 
also of crops under similar circumstances of my 
neighbors this season, [think 10 to 12 bushels a 
full estimate ; 15 bushels at the outside. In their 
care not to let the barn manure extend beyond its 
prescribed limits, my hands did not spread it quite 
fo the guano; this left a strip through the field 
without any manure ; and I am confident there 
was not one-third the wheat on it. 

Dr. Dupuy asks, “if the drought was ns severe 
here as generally through the countiy:” I pre- 
sume nensly so or quite. 

The spring was unusually dry, and the wheat in 
experiment Ist, suffered in consequence; yet the 
situation being lower, was an advantage to it over 
that part with barn manure. The ground bones 
had in all respects equal advantages with the gua- 
no: on neither does any difference appear in the 
timothy and clover; both are good. We know 
the ground bones to he a durable manure. Fora 
mere experiment, one of my neighbors used a few 
pounds of guano on his corn last year; the effect 
on the oats this season, is as marked as on the 
corn. 


For the benefit of those who are opposed to tak- 
ing agricultural works, or refrain from doing so, 
which amounts to the same thing, | would add 
that the field on which the above experiments 
were made, was completely worn out when pure 
chased by me; the lower part of it was like mor- 
tar in the winter and spring, and beked under the 
summer’s sun like a brick. I had attempted drain- 
ing, but not successfully, Meeting with an able 
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essay ov draining, in either the Cultivator or Far- 
mers’ Cabinet, I concluded to make another effort. 

The tield was broken up in the fall and winter, 
and in the spring a heavy covering of lime put on ; 


ow “Ee OF CAPPRaL 

VARIETIES OF CHEESE. 

| Cheshire Cheese.—'Vhis cheese is fimous all over 
Curope, for its rich quality, and fine, piquant flavor. 

It is made of entire new milk, the cream not being 





the draining was deferred by a long illness, confin- | taken off. The cheeses are generally of very large 
ing me to the house for months, The crop of size, usually about sixty pounds? weight, ” Each 
corn was planted, and the yield was not over 15 eiwese is usually made of the produce of one day’s 
bushels to the acre. Previous to séwing in oats, milking from herds of from 100 to 200 cows, whieh 
there were not less than 5 to 600 yards of surface | teed on some of the richest pastures in England. 
and under-drains made. [ believe the increased) The excellence of this cheese must be attributed to 


crops of outs nearly paid for both the lime and the | the goodness of the milk and the skill employed in 
drains. } the manufacture. The color is not entively uatu- 
Four years since, in the then state of the land, | ral, but a yellow tint is given by arnotto, marigolds 
it would not have produced more than 5 bushels | oy carrots. It is said that some inerease the rich- 
of whent to the acre; now, it is light and mellow, | ness and mellowness of the cheese by adding beef 
and will, most likely, produce an increase in grass) suet; or any other wholesome and sweet fat, well 
of 4or5tol. It is not a very difficult problem | clarified, which is poured into and mixed with the 
to solve. whether there has been a gain or loss in ‘curd. 
the transaction ; when, by expenditure of four dol-| Gloucester cheese is much milder in its taste than 
‘ q . . 
tars for 200 pounds of guano, twenty bushels of wheat | the Cheshire. ‘There are two kinds of Gloucester 
additional is raised to the acre ; or thata single dol- | cheese—single and double. Single Gloucester is 
or ley eer) j . age , ; aa ° -. ¥ “ 
lar for a yew’s enbscription to an agricultural jour- | made of skimmed milk, or of milk deprived of halt 
nal, should be the means, or suggest the idea for | the cream; of course it is not very rich, but is often 
improvement, by which laud that formerly did not) of good flavor. Double Gloucester is a cheese that 
2 <4 ; . * i : 
produce over 5 to 10 bushels, will now yield 30 to | pleases almost every palate: it is made of the 
40 bushels to the acre. 
[ am truly, thy friend, 
7th mo. 1845, Epwarp SrTaBier. 


| whole milk and cream, and is a fat cheese, usually 
the kind employed for toasting, though the single 
often toasts very well. These cheeses are made 
of various sizes, the single generally eight to the 
For the New England Farmer. |ewt., and very thin, and the double tour to the ewt. 
ACTION OF GYPSUM. Gloucester cheese consist in its great richness, the 
Mr Breck—1 perceive from the notice of Bous- | mildness of its flavor, and that smooth, waxy tex- 
singault’s “Rural Economy,” in your last paper,| ture, which makes it cut without crumbling, as 
that he considers the application of gypsum as“ but | Cheshire cheese is apt to do. " 
an indirect method of liming the soil.” It occurred| Stilton Cheese.—This, from its peculiar richness 
to me on reading this, (though I do not adopt his and flavor, has been called the Parmesan of Eng- 





‘and at least twice as thick. The characteristics of 


pleasant tasted. He has seen cheese made of 
skimmed milk that was exactly like the finest cream 
cheese, and he considers that what is called rich- 
hess in cheese, depends as much upon the mode of 
making it as upon the materials of which it is made, 
In confirmation of this opinion he remarks, that 
though the taste of double Gloucester differs so 
much from Cheshire cheese, yet they are both 
made from the sume kind of milk. 

Parmesan Cheese.—This most celebrated of all 
cheese, is made in the duchy of Parma and Piacen- 
za, and in various parts of Lombardy: at present, 

the district of Lodi is in high repute for it. It was 
formerly supposed to be made from goat’s milk; 
but it is made merely of skimmed milk of cows, 
and the high flavor which it has, is supposed by 
rome to be owing to the rich herbage of the mea- 
dows of the Po, where the cows are pastured, and 
by others solely to the process by which it is man- 
ufuctured. Half the milk has stood sixteen or sev- 
enteen hours, and the other half only six. The 
milk is heated and coagulated in a caldron, and 
without being taken out of the caldron, the curd is 
broken very small by an implement consisting of a 
stick with crow-wires ; it is again heated, or rather 
scalded, till the curd (now a deposition from the 
whey, has attained a considerable degree of firm- 
ness; itis then taken out, drained, salted, and 
pressed, and in forty days it is fit to put into the 
cheese-loft. The best Parmesan is that three or 
four years old, and none is carried to market until 
at least six months old. 


Cream Cheese, although so called, is not proper., 
cheese, but nothing more than cream dried suffi- 
ciently to be cut with aknife. A quantity of good 
| sweet cream is put into a cheese-vat, with green 
| rushes sewed together on purpose, at the bottom 





owe that the following fact might serve to sup- | land. Its name is derived from having been first | of the vat, which must have a sufficient number of 
port his opinion. made at Stilton, in Leicestershire. It is made by| hojes to let the whey drain off freely. On the 


It is well known that the soil of the region of} adding the cream of one day to the entire milk of! top of the cheese are likewise laid rushes or the 


country near the Alleghany ridge in Pennsylvania, | the next. The cheeses are all of a small size, from 


| suckers of Indian corn, in order to allow it to be 


as well as that of other portions of that State,” is | six to eight pounds’ weight, and are of a cylindri- | turned without being handled. It is usual to make 


very deficient in lime, or calcareous _ properties : it cal form, made in a deep vat, and are not consid- | these cheeses from an inch to an inch and a half 
is equally well known that the application of gyp- | ered sufficiently mellow until they are two years in thickness : the thinner they are, the sooner they 
sum to this soil, has been of great benefit to the | old, nor ripe until they exhibit spots of blue in the | are ready. Itis keptin a warm place, to sweat 
farmers, and that it is now far more extensively | interior, marking the commencement of decay. It | and ripen, but extremes of heat and cold are in- 
used in I ennsylvania than in any other State. is said that some keep them in warm, damp cellars | jurious, and some judgment must be used in man- 
I merely give this fact for what it is worth—and | to accelerate the ripening. The blue part is of a aging it. 
it may not be worth anything, as a support of Bous- | peculiar nature, different, it is said, trom the com- | New Cheese.—What is called in London new 
singault’s theory. If lime would not operate so, mon blue mould of cheese. The decay should not. ¢} is eithe le all of cream, or like the Stil 
beneficially as gypsum on these soils, it is clear! be advanced beyond a certain point, ‘A variety of cohen sgt? Fo “ong rasan Aeaiy ’ i : 
' : a a : y ton, by adding the cream of one day’s milking to 
enough that the latter has effects with which Bous- | Stilton, but not so rich as the last, is made in a net ee enitk that comes immediately from the cow; 
singault is —" . nin a i a pine cone, the net nnpressing they are extremely thin, and are compressed gent- 
mes ‘ - ly two or three times, turned for a few days, and 
—_—s Sage Cheese, called also green cheese, is made then sent to be disposed of, to be eaten new with 
Preserving Cut Flowers.—The most simple rules | chiefly in the vales of Gloucester and Wiltshire, by radishes, salad, &c. It may be made in the fol- 
are, not to put too many flowers in a glass—tw | coloring some curd with bruised sage, marigold lowing manner: Warm some cream, add rennet 
change the water every morning—and to remove | leaves, and parsley, and mixing this with some un- in the proportion of a spoonful to a pint, or more 
every decayed leaf as soon as it appears, cutting off | colored curd; the whole is then made intoacheese, if necessary. Put the curd into a sieve, having a 
the ends of the stems occasionally, as soon as they | which, of course, exhibits a mottled appearance. | cloth at the bottom; when it has remained twen- 
show any symptoms of decay. A more efficacious! — Skimmed-milk cheese.—This cheese from skimmed tyfour hours, transfer it to a cheese-vat, and cover 
way, however, is to put nitrate of soda in the wa- |milk only, is made in those districts of England it with a wet cloth and board ; in about two hours 
ter; about as much as can be easily taken up be- where butter is the chief object of the dairyman as it may be used.—Encyclop. of Domestic Economy. 
tween the fore-finger and the thumb, put into the | jn Exsex and Suffolk. What is made in England 
glass py ote the water is changed, will pre-| of this kind has scarcely any flavor, and dries al-| 4 Crying Evil—The Worcester Agis, speak- 
wn ~ sal - sot og eo as hard as horn, but is as digestible as the ing of the prospect of the potato crop in that vi- 
coe ica doaien die olin allie dean F 0 softer cheese, though not very palatable. On the  cinity, says :—* Between the blight and the drought, 
P -. he ‘ale ne eflect, but is not quite | subject of skimmed-milk cheese, Dr. Anderson ob-| we apprehend they have suffered so severely that 
so efficucious.— Selected. serves, that it is an erroneous idea to suppose that that the general crop will be abad one. We have 
|the agreeable taste of cheese depends solely upon noticed the dull and watery aspect of many that 
A Truth—The parent who would train up a the quantity of oily or fat matter it may contain. have come upon the table, Indeed, they have 


of 

















child in the way he should go, must go in the way 
that he would train up the child. 


Parmesan cheese is made of skimmed milk ; so are manifest marks of distress, and look as if they had 
the Dutch cheeses, which many consider as very cried their eyes out.” 
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FALL TRANSPLANTING. 


Authorities are divided as to the propriety of fall 
transplanting. Stone fruits, it is supposed, do not 
do as well as if removed in the spring. Seed-fruits, 
in the Middle States, may be transplanted in the 
fall with safety. Mr Downing, in his new work, 
speaks decidedly on this point: 

“ All physiologists, however, agree that the best 
season for transplanting deciduous trees is in au- 
tumn, directly after the fall of the leaf. The tree 
is then in a completely dormant state. ‘Trans- 
planted at this early season, whatever wounds may 
have been made in the roots, commence he ling at 
once, as 2 deposite directly takes place of granu- 
lous matter from the wound, and when the spring 
arrives, the tree is already somewhat established, 
and and ready to commence its growth, Antumn 
planting, for this reason, is greatly to be preferred 
in all mild climates and dry soils; and even for 
very hardy trees, as the apple, in colder latitudes ; 
as the fixed position in the ground which trees get 
by autumnal planting, gives them an advantage, at 
the next season of growth, over newly moved trees.” 

The convenience of fall transplanting is unques- 
tionable. The farmer has more leisure—his ground 
ig in better condition for working, and, while in 
the spring the whole work is liable to be crowded 
into a few days, by a sudden advance of heat, the 
work may be conducted in autumn, with great 
leisure and security. 

Lovell’s Method.-This method is so named from 
Capt. Josiah Lovett, of Beverly, Mass., who, in his 
own words, has, till “within the last ten years, 
plowed the ocean.” [It may almost be called sum- 
mer transplanting. It is well known that trees fin- 
ish, toward the middle or last of August, their first 
growth; the ends of the new shoots are blunt— 
send out no fresh Jeaves, and make no more growth. 
But after the fall rains, there is usually a second 
growth. Before this second growth commences, 
the trees to be removed are raised—every leaf is 
clipped off, and they are re-set in all respects as in 
oth: transplanting. The tree will be materially 
assisted, if before re-setting, it is plunged into a tub 
of water, and allowed to stand from twelve’ to twen- 
tyfour hours, This method is desirable, because 


the tree, if skilifully treated in the removal, estab- | 


lishes its rools before winter. 

In garden work, it is well, in fall transplanting, 
to cover the surface of the ground some inches 
deep with coarse manure, or any sufficient protec- 
tion; inasmuch as the roots being tender, will not 
as well endure the cold as those which have not 
been disturbed and weakened.—Indiana Far. ar 
Gardener. 


GOLDEN RUSSET APPLE. 

This admirable apple is put in the list of fall 
fruits, because, though it will keep through the win- 
ter, it ripens in November, and sometimes even in 
October. ‘Tree, strong grower, upright, compact 
top, healthy, grows late in fall, and therefore sub- 
ject to winter-killing; will grow on all soils, but 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


‘an orchard of a thousand trees for marketing pur- 
poses, replied —* Take 999 golden russets, and the 
rest you can choose to suit yourself.” For nursery 

| purposes it is rather a backward apple; the buds 

‘apt to fail, which oceasions much re-setting. It 
will not to do well grafted on the root, being ten- 
|der and always largely winter-killed when so 
| wrought. They graft kindly on well established 
| stocks,—IJiad. 





CORN AFTER TURNIPS. 

Mr Bela Shaw, of Rockford, assures us that corn 
will not do well after turnips, he having known 
the trial made with the same results repeatedly. 
Can anybody tell why ?— Prairie Far. 

We presume that turnips do as well after corn 
as corn does after turnips. Both are large consu- 
mers of potash ; and, in soils not rich in that sub- 
stance, the one crop unfits the soil for the other, 
very much as a horse unfits bis manger for another 
horse—by eating up the fodder. If land were tho- 
roughly dressed with ashes after the turnip crop 
was taken off, it would yield corn—at least, as good 
a crop as it would bave done if the turnips had 
not been planted. 


salts of potash and soda; turnips contain 81 per 
cent. Both are exhausters of the soil in respect 
of its potash ; but turnips withdraw nine pounds 
more to the hundred than corn, They are not 
proper crops to succeed each other in a rotation.— 
Indiana Far. and Gard. 


POTTING GARDEN PLANTS FOR WINTER. 

Roses, Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Cape Jes- 
samines, &c., which have been put into the garden 
borders, should now be prepared for removal to 
the parlor for winter. This should be done before 


pots when removed to the parlor, and will thrive 
but poorly. 
Select the pot which is to receive each plant, 
|draw a cirele about the plant of the size of the 
pot, then thrust a sharp spade down so as to cut 
val the roots at the line of the circle described. Let 
| the plant remain, watering it thoroughly; and if it 
| droops, let it be sheltered from the sun. Ina few 
| days new roots will begin to form within the ball 
| of earth described by the circle, and three or four 
| weeks, that ball may be carefully lifted, placed in 
the pot for which it was measured, and the plant 
| will go on growing as if nothing had happened to 
it, If one waits till frost, and then digs up the 
| plant without a previous preparation cf its roots, it 
| will, ofieutimes, not recover from the violence dur- 
| ing the winter. But by the method suggested 
| above, roses, &c, will go on growing and bloom- 


ing through the winter.—ZJbid. 











| From the Ohio Cultivator, 
| SUBSOIL PLOWING. 


| Mr Bateham—As the operation of the subsoil 


| 


The ashes of cornstalks contain 72 per cent, of} 


frost, else the plants will not be established in the | 





delights in rich sandy loams, on which it bears lar- | plow is engaging the attention of a number of your 
ger and finer fruit. Fruit small, rather oblong ;) readers, 1 would inform them that I purchased one 
color yellow, slight red next to the sun; although | of these implements, have given it a thorough trial, 
called russet, there is but a trace of it on the fruit of | and find, so far, it answers all that was promised 
healthy trees; tender, melting, spicy—in flavor, it, by its friends. 1 was enabled to work the ground, 
reseribles the St. Michael’s pear, (Doyenne,) more | (a stiff clay subsoil,) 18 inches deep, with it, by fol- 
nearly than any other apple. lowing two other plows. J worked deeper than 

This fruit is the most popular of all late fall or for an ordinary crop, it being designed for vine- 
early winter apples. A gentleman near Belfre,| yard planting. It cost about $6 per acre to subsoil 
Ohio, being applied to for a list of apples to furnish it. ‘The subsoil plow loosens the ground to such 


a depth that it under-drains the superabundant mois- 
ture. It is also enabled to retain moisture for the 
roots of plants during a drought, and for lands hav- 
ing a clayey subsoil, | think this plow invaluable ; 
also to renew and renovate the old worn bottom 
lands along the Seiota; I have ne doubt it would 
‘add ten bushels per acre, to the corn crop, for sev- 
‘eral years, by one good subsoiling. Jt would open 
fresh nutriment to the roots of the crop. In a stiff 
| elay, it is work for four hours to do it well; and as 
‘it is work done for years, it should be done well. 
| The time will come, when our farmers will phow 
leas acres, but plow deeper, and make more money 
with less work than they now do. If } was asked, 
how shall I guard against excessive rains and mois- 
ture? I would answer, plow deey ; or, how shall I 
manage to have my ereps stand long and scorch- 
ing droughts ? I would answer, plow deep—as that 
would enable the roots to strike deep and get mois- 
ture, When with an unbroken subsoil, they could 
_ hot penetrate, 
Respectfully, &e., 
| Cincinnati, July, 1845. 


J. Brace. 


From the Indiana Farmer and Gardener. 


APPLES FOR HOGS. 

Mr Editor—Permit me to make some remarks 
and inquiries in reference to raising apples for feed- 
|ing hogs. The origin of the present article is the 
fact of some of our farmers making nurseries, some 
| of five, and some as high as eight hundred apple 
trees of one single variety of sweet apple. This, 
though undoubtedly a profitable investment, seems 

to me to be an injudicious selection, even admitting 
| the variety in question to be pre-eminent for that 
purpose. 

Many reasons might be assigned for varying the 
selection, but I shall introduce but few at present. 

In the first place there would be a large portion 
| of the season when a single variety or kind would 
not afford ripe and falling fruit. 

Secondly, there would be too great an amount 
fruit ripe at one and the same time. 

| And thirdly, the stock would be liable to eloy 
and tire from so constant a use of the same fruit. 
| Would it not be a more profitable and advisable 
' course to pursue in planting such orchards, to make 
ia selection, comprising varieties thet wi!) afford a 
| proportionate amount of ripe and failing fruit from 
|June tll winter; and even in this, ij clude many 





{ 
\of 


| varieties that are slightly acid, iu order to give tone 
| to the stomach of the animal, and a kee © relish 
for the sweeter and richer fruits ? 

Z. s. Raoan. 


Remarks by the Editor —We entirely approve the 
suggestion of our correspondent as to the necessity 
of a daurger variety of apples for stock. Farmers 
are afraid of sour apples: if stock have only sour 
fruit they are injured ; but let both sweet and seur 
grow in the same orehard, and experience has de- 
termined that they will, of themselves, «1 a due 
proportion of each. Cattle and hogs are as fond 
of variety in fruitas men are. A rank, coarse, or 
watery vegetable is no better for an ox than fora 
man. The nutritious principle isthe same to man 
or beast. A fine-fleshed, highly nutritious apple or 
potato, is as much better for stock as it is for man. 
If a variety is not fit for men, it is not worth culti- 
vating at all. Cattle show themselves to be of this 
opinion when left to range: they avoid coarse her- 
bage, and pick the sweetest and highest flavored. 
Let the best sorts of apples be planied for stock. 
If one has a seedling orchard which it would be 
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worth while to graft over for human use, let not 
its poer, miserable fruit be fed to hogs: let it be 
grafted over, even if one means to use it for stock. 


HOW 'TO OBTAIN GRAPE-VINES. 


In reply to a correspondent who desired to know 
“the best time and mode of grafiing, or getting a, 
atart of grape-vines,” the editor of the Indiana Far- | 


mer and Gardener says : 


Grafting is only practiced on the vine for special 


reasons, and we have never had occasion to try it. | 


We shall speak of a better mode of obtaining vines. 

The best method of “getting a start” of grape 
vines is, by the employment of cuttings. These 
may be planted immediately after the spring prun- 
ing of established vines. But cuttings of native 
grapes are as well planted in the fall. The gran- 
ulation, from which the roots spring, will form dur- 
ing the winter, and the cuttings, starting early in 
the spring, will make good growth the first year. 
Cuttings are tlie best, because they can be pro- 
cured easily, abundantly, and cheaply; they will 
bear carriage to any distance, are exceedingly te- 
nacious of life, and they make thriftier plants. Cut- 
tings may be set, either where they are to remain, 
(in which case severa! should be set, to allow for 
failures, and only the strongest finally retained,) or 
they may be set .a nursery rows, eight inches apart. 
Cuttings should be inserted about eight inches 
deep, and have two eyes or buds above the sur- 
face. The fwo buds are merely precautionary ; 
that if one fails the other may sprout; one only, 
and that the strongest, should finally be permitted 
to grow. 

An old and skillful cultivator of the vine says 
that cullings are the best of all modes of securing a 
supply of vines. “For my part, I am for scions 
without roots, after many experiments. All the 
advantage the one with roots has over the other is, 
that they are more sure to live; but they will not 
in general, make as thrifty plants.” 

This only objection to cuttings—that a part of 
them fail to root—is of little practical importance, 
as they are easily obtained in any quantity. 


A MELANCHOLY SHOW OF IGNORANCE, 


It is not les» melancholy to our readers than our- | 


relves, (says the Richmond Whig,) that we should 
so frequently dwell upon the lamentable fact of the 
great ignorance of our people. We have always 
heard that Virginia has within her bounds a large 
number of white citizens, over the age of twenty 
years, who know uot what it is to enjoy the bless- 
ings of an enlightened mind; but we had never 
the remotest idea that “the mother of States” pos- 
sessed so much more ignorance than others, when 
the number of inhabitants were taken into conside- 
ration. It seems, however, by the following table, 
taken from the late census, that a picture of Vir- 
ginia’s ignorance is there drawn, calculated to crim- 
son the cheek of every intelligent citizen. 


Table, showing the number of white persons in each 


State over twenty years of age, who cannot read or 
tworile : 


Maine, 3,241 
N. Hampshire, 942 
Massachusetts, 4,448 
Rhode Island, 1,614 
Connecticut, 526 
Vermont, 2,270 
New York, 44.452 
New Jersey, 6,350 





Pennsylvania, 33,040 tree; in others, large limbs, or large portions of the 
Delaware, 483 bark were affected.—Albany Cultivator. 
Maryland, bide If frost be the cause of fire-blight in the pear 
| Virginia, pip tree, we cannot conceive why it is that the blight, 
| ee yee (as has occurred in our own garden,) should be 
= Hinge ’ Phi ot confined to a particular branch or side of the tree. 
Georgia, 30,717 We opine that there are two different kinds of 
Alabema, , 22,502 blight —different in their origin—different in their 
| Minsiasipgl, — operation—but alike, perhaps, generally, in their 
| so Be oon results. The cause of neither hus as yet been 
Pe Ry coe shown to our satisfaction. Yet we are not able to 
en po demonstrate, from our own observations, that in- 
! “Mh Preys sects or frost do not produce the blight. If any 
Indiana, 38,100 one can throw light on this dark matter, we should 
ae, meng be happy to diffuse it through our columns.—Ed. 
s i 49 nr 
| prone 6.567 NM. E. Far. : net 
| tat Seal Potato Rot.—One of our subscribers informs us 
of a fact, which may be of much practical impor- 
FIRE-BLIGHT. tance, in relation to the rot in potatoes. He says 
that he raised in his garden, the last season, six or 





| The opinion that fire-blight in the pear tree is 
frequently, if not usually, caused by the influence 
\of frost on the imperfectly ripened wood, is now | 
| very generally adopted, and some interesting cases | 
in corroboration have occurred the past summer. 

“We have had no frost so severe as this,” (ob- 
serves D. Thomas, in the Ohio Cultivator,) “ and so | 
late in the season, since the year 1817. It has giv- 
}en us anew chapter in the history of fire-blight. 
* * It has produced ten times more fire-blight 
than I ever saw before. It was not confined to the 
| pear tree, though that suffered most ; but the apple 
tree and the quince tree share largely in the calatmi- 
ty; and even the cherry tree, which was not on the 
list of such as were susceptible of this malady, did 
not escape.” 


eight bushels of the “Schaghticoke,” or * seach 
blow” potatoes. A part of them were carrea di- 
rectly to the cellar, and put in a barrel; the re- 
mainder were put upon the wood-house floor, 
where they remained two or three days, till they 
were well dried, after which they were put into the 
cellar. Those which were first putinto the cellar, 
in a barrel, decayed entirely, while the others re- 
mained sound through the winter, and were good 
potatoes for cooking. Ifa short airing and drying, 
after the potatoes are dug, will have the effect 
which it appears to have had in this instance, it is 
a very important fact, and ought to be generally 
known.—Worcester Spy. 


Bean Harvest.—There is no necessity of waiting 
until beans are ripe enough to shell out before you 
harvest them. From experience and observation 
we are satisfied that if you pull them when the 


The new shoots of fruit trees were peculiarly 
susceptible of injury by frost, which operated on 
them with as great facility as the frost of winter 
operates upon the young shoots which grow late in! bean gets moderately hard and the leaves become 
summer or in autumn, producing blight in the or- _ yellow, and then stack them up loosely, by putting 
dinary way. Most of these young spring shoots es-| two or three stakes up 80 as to keep them in place, 
caped ; a portion were killed at once by the frost ; | they will ripen perfectly, be full as hard, plump, 
and reer portion, a = a though ner killed | and heavy, as if suffered to stand longer in the 
immediately, were so affected as to cause a dis-| ¢ | wer re ‘hed wi tT 
eased action in the sap, or a poisonous fermenta- beeping a et re pgmartgpiny, cry 








; . . . : A nip of “Old Jack’s” teeth is death to beans, 
tion, which after a time resulted in the death of the! and they had better be secured before he comes 


branch or tree. | sneaking around in the night. Jt is not much mat- 


That the fire-blight thus resulting was not the | ter how the stack is formed, if it only allews *!.em 
| effect of the cold of last winter, was conclusively | to lay lightly, so that the air can draw through 
shown by the fact that no appearance of the dis- them. In this position they may remain (1) suf: 
ease was seen before the frost ; from that period ficiently dry to thrash.—Maine Far, 
to the latter part of summer, new cases Were con- 
tinually taking place. A Slevens pear tree showed 7 aa “ee 
no indication of the disaster until operated on by | The Glorious West.”——A correspondent of the 
the intense heat of mid-summer; and a young Hallowell Cultivator, writing from Michigan, re- 
Bartlett was seen the present week, (August,) to be | marks, that it is said one man cultivates twenty 
suffering from the first stages of the malady in one | 8¢tes OF land in Tilinois, as easy as he can three io 
of its limbs. A Florence cherry tree died a few! New England. But the worst of it is, the produce 
weeks only after the frost. In no case has the most Of his twenty acres will bring no more into his 
rigid examination detected the slightest indication | Pocket than the New Englander often ob sins from 
of the presence of an insect or its ravages. | his three acres. His bushel of corn will pure’ ase 
The great variation in appearance, and the irreg- little more than a pound of coffee, and if his wife 
ular manner of attack, are worthy of notice. In, 8 in need of a pair of shoes, he will be obliged to 
some cases, the malady appeared to be simple | S*® her go barefoot, or take his cart and two horses, 
death or cessation of growth, the leaves gradually | with a heavy load of corn, and go many miles to a 
withering, without that sudden change to a black market, and exchange it all for the shoes—spend- 
color which shows the presence of poisonous sap | i#g one or two days in the operation. 
in the branches, produced by freezing and partial rs hes 3 
decomposition. In other cases the latter symp-| Peaches.—Mr Philip Reybold, of Eastern Shore 
toms were fully developed. Again, in some cases,| Maryland, bas raised this year over twenty thou- 
single or small twigs only were destroyed on the | sand bushels of peaches. 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ‘THE MASS. HOR. 
TICUL'TURAL SOCIETY. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Mass. Horticultural So- 
ciety, which took place on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday of last week, was equal, if not superior, to any 
that has preceded it. As a full account of the Show 








will be given in a futuro number, we deem it unneces- 
sary to particularize at the present time. 

The Festival in Faneuil Hall, on Friday evening, 
(a full account of which will be given in our next,) was 
atiended by a large number of ladies and gentlemen. 
Among the distinguished guests, were the venerable 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


| ‘To James Nugent, gardener to Mrs, Howard, the sec- 
ond premium of $5, 

To Miss Russell, the third premium of $4. 

To Miss Bowker a gratuity of $5 for a beautiful bou- 
quet, composed of a great variety of indigenous grasses 

To J. L. L. F. Warren a gratuity of $3, tor a bouquet 
of dahlias and asters. 
Josern Breck, 
Hl. W. Durtos, 
S. R,. Jonnson, 
Esenezer Wicut, 
J. W. Russet, 

Judges. 





ROTATION OF CROPS, 
It has come to be a pretty generally admitted prin- 
| ciple in farming, that some system of rotation in crop- 
| ping land should be adopted, in order to reap the most 





| profit from the pursuit of husbandry. What system is 
| the best, is, therefore, an importamt question. As Bous- 


widow of Alexander Hamilton, Hon. Daniel Webster, | Singauli observes, no rotation would be absolutely neces- 


Hon. Edward Evereit, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Hon. Caleb 


sary ifone had an unlimited command of manure and 


Cushing, Hon. Mr McClay, of New York, His Honor | labor; for with these facilities, whatever degree of ex. 
the Mayor, ex-Mayor Chapman, and others. Among | haustion consecutive croppings produced, might be re- 
the pleasing incidents at the Festival, was a letter read | paired by the annual addition of the requisite manure, 


by the President from Samuel Appleton, Esq , of Boston, | and the extra growth of weeds engendered by keeping | 


announcing a donation of one thousand dollars to the | the land in the same crop, could be subdued by the aid 


Society. 

We append the report of the committea appointed to 
award the premiums for Designs and Decorations at the 
Annual Exhibition: 

The undersigned having been appointed judges on 
Designs and Decorations, have attended to that duty, 
and make the following report : 

The three prominent designs are each of great merit 
and beauty, and much admired for their fine proportions 
and elaborate finish. ‘Chey are all worthy of a higher 
premium than the judges are authorized to award. ‘They 
have, however, taken the responsibility of increasing 
the amount for the second and third best designs. The 
amount awarded to each of the three competitors, falls 
much short of a full compensation for the labor and ex- 
pense incurred by them, and the Society are much in- 
debted to them for the rich display of skill and taste in 
their devices. 

‘To David Haggerston is awarded the first premium of 
$30, for his Temple, “ dedicated to Flora,’ a beautiful 
and chaste design, universally admired for its classical 
shape and proportions. 

‘lo William Quant is awarded the second premium of 
$20, and a gratuity of $5 in addition, for his beautiful 
pyramidal Temple, surmounted with a cross. 

To Messrs. Hovey & Co. is awarded the third pre- 
mium of $15, with a gratuity of $5 in addition, for their 
Chinese pagoda, 

‘To Wm. Kenrick a premium of $10, for a beautiful 
Harp. 

To Miss Russell a gratuity of $6 for a Newfound- 
land Dog, with a basket of flowers in his mouth—a 
beautiful design. 

To John A. Kenrick a gratuity of $5 for a spread 
Engle. 

To Edward A. Story a gratuity of $4 for a Plow. 

To J. W. Russell a gratuity of $3 for an ornamental 
frame-work for grapes. 

To Thos. Motley, jr. a gratuity of $3 for a fanciful! 
design by John Galvin, jr. 

Wreaths.—To Sam’! A. Walker the first premium of 
$10, for 90 feet of fine wreathing. 


Bouquets.—To Wm. Doyle, gardener to John A. Low- 
ell, Exq., the first premium of $6. 


of handiwork. Butsince stern necessity compels the 
great majority of farmers to practice rigid economy, and 
as they have not the extensive resources above men- 
tioned, it becomes their interest to adopt a system of ro- 
tation in cropping. 

The following, suggested by a writer in the Prairie 
Farmer, strikes us as being a judicious course of crop- 
ping—though, for New England, itmay need some mod- 
ifications, such as will suggest themselves to the mind 
of every farmer. The writer terms his plan “ the Five- 
Field, or American System’ —and says: 

** To carry out this system, it is neccessary to have 
the tillage divided into five fields of equal size, and to 
crop them in the following manner: Let two fields be 
constantly in grass, one of which is kept to be mown, 
and the other for pasture. Have one other field in win- 
ter wheat, one in corn, and one in oats, barley or flax. 
Plow up the field every spring for corn, which had been 





pastured the summer previons—pasture the field which 
| had been mown—sow your oats, bariey, or flax upon 
| the field from which your last crop of corn was taken— 
sow your wheat upon the oat, barley or flax stubble, and 
sow your wheat with grass seed in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary or first of March, to be mown the year afterward. 
By so managing, you have every field in its turn lying 
in grass three successive years—you have sod ground to 
plant corn upon—your oats, barley, or flax is sown upon 
new ground, which had been cultivated to corn the year 
before—and you have summer grain stubble to plow up 
and sow wheat upon. By dividing your land in this 
manner, you have but two fields to plow in the spring, 
viz. those for corn and summer grain: you have the 
same quantity of grain and grass every year.”’ 

7 Willis, in one of his late letters from England, 
says— | hear much said of two of our countrymen, 
who seem to have made a strong impression on society 
in England. Mr Colinan, the agriculturist, is one of 
them ; and his strong good sense and fresh originality 
of mind, were well suited to be relished in this country.”’ 


7 The address of Hon. Josiah Quincy, jr., at the 
Fair of the N. Y. State Agricul. Society at Utica last 
week, is represented to have been asplendid production, 
and “ listened to with great satisfaction by ten thousand 
persons.” 





\Tue American Suepnerp: Being a History of the 
Sheep, with their Breeds, Management, and Diseases. 
Itustrated with Portraits of different iUreeds, Sheep 

| Barns, Sheds, &c. By L. A.Monnert. New York: 

| Harper & brothers. 1845 

° 
This isa very hondsomely executed volume of 437 

| pages. The work was needed to fill a vacuum in our 

agricultural libraries, and we think it could not have 

The au- 

thor, himself an experienced sheep raiser, has embodied 


been undertaken by more competent baud. 


in his work, in addition to his own, the experience of 
upwards of twenty of the most eminent wool-growers in 
the Union, communicated to hit in Jetters, which are 
given in the Appendix. 

The author, in his preface, says: * The Enghsh, and 
other foreign works on the important subject of Sheep 
Husbandry, notwithstanding the abiliy with which they 
are written, are unadapted to our wants, chiefly because 
the breeds of sheep and modes of management are, in 
the main, vo essentially different in our own country. 
Something American, therefore, is needed—a work 
which would tend to correct the many errors and abuses 
of management, and enter into such minute details con- 
nected therewith, as would teach the merest novice his 
duties." * * My object has been to bring before 
the public a strong work—anthentic, if possible, in every 
particular, and worthy to be trusted and appes'ed to up- 
on any question and point of importance ; and lastly, I 
have endeavored to convey everything in language sim- 
ple and unadorned, to suit the capacity of the humblest 
of my brother wool-growers, for whose benefit chiefly, 
this was written.” 

The subjects of sheep-raising and woo! growing, are 
matters (we may as well confess it,) of which, so far as 
personal experience is concerned, we are protuundly ig- 
norant; but from what we have read of the writings of 
the author on these subjects, in the agricu)iural journals, 
we have been Jed to conclude that he was as well qual- 
ified as any man to speak of them instructively ; and we 
have no hesitation in joining with the Executive com- 
mittee of the N. Y. State Agricul. Society, in * recom- 
mending this work to the attention of wool-growers and 
others interested in the breeding and management of 
sheep, as one containing a large amount of practical and 
scientific information on the most important branch of 
American Agriculture.” 


(L7 Hundreds of acres of potatoes in Maine, planted 
for the use of starch factories, it is said, are so affected 
by the rot, that all the sound produce from them will be 
needed for human food. Maine has suffered pretty se- 
| verely this year, through the ravages of the rot and the 
weevil. 








LP The article on another page detailing tho results 
of experiments with guano, is commended to the par- 
ticular attention of ‘‘ Farmer Homespun,” whio, in our 
last, desired to have reports of the effects of guano. He 
will find in the article referred to, what we considera 
pretty loud report. 





We are indebted to Col. E Hale, of Rock Bottom, for 
samples of Seedling Peaches—one variety yellow, the 
other yellow with ared cheek. Both good; the yellow 
variety superior, and much like the old-fashioned yel- 
low Melacatune. 


DAHLIA EXHIBITION FOR PREMIUMS. 
The Dahlia Show and Exhibition for Premiums, will 
take place at the Horticultural Hall, on Saturday next, 
27th inst. Flowers to be in the stands by 11 o'clock. 
JOSEPH BRECK, 
Chm'n Flower Com. 
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TUERMOMETRICAL, 
Reportedlorthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the Ther mometerat the Gardenof the proprietors 
oafthe Yew Kagtaad Parmer, Brighton, Mass in a shaded 
Northerly exposure tothe week ending Sept. 21. 


“Sept. 1515. 7A M.| 12, M.16,P.M. | Wind. 
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CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY! 


bridge Port Nursery, all of the new and most 
approved kinds of Apple, Plum, Pear and Cherry 
Trees; Grape Vines of all varieties, Raspler- 
ries, &c. Also, 10,000 Cherry Stocks 
SAMUEL POND. | 
Cambridgeport, Sept. 20, 1845. 
BOCSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY. 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy; Price $1,75. Down- | 
ing’s Book of Fruits ; price @1,75. Stable Keeper’s Com 
pagion; price $1.00. Also, a general assortment of AGRI- 





Monday, se, o°T NH FF wy Re: 
Tuesday, 16 50 64 54 | sO WwW. 
Wednesday, 17 44 | 66 62 | &. 
Thursday, 13 61 78 73 «6| «6S. E. 
Friday, 19 | 62 | 70 62 | N.W 
Saturday, 20{ 64 | 75 70 N KE. 
Sunday, a! ae | 50 | 





BRIGHTON MARKET —Monpar, Sept. 22, 1845 
Reported for the N. E. Farmer, 
At market 1125 Beef Cattle, 45 Stores, 3300 Sheep 
aad 1950 Swine. 
Prices — Reef Cattle —The prices of last week were 
not anstained. We quote Extra 5,00. First quality 


$1,75. second, $4,25 a 4,50. Third quality $3,50 a 
4,00, 


Siores—Vwo years old $39 a 15; three years old $16 
a 24. 

Sherp.—Lambs from $1,12 to 1,50. Old Sheep frum 
$1,50 to 2,00. 

Swine.—Shoats to peddle, 3.a3 1-8 for Sows, and 4a 
41-6 for barrows. Old Hogs3 1-2 and 4 1-4. At retail 
from 3 1-2 to 5. 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $1 75 a2 00 per bushel Red Top 
80 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to 10¢.—Southern,s 
ac. Flax Seed. $1.50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed,#! 50 2200 per bushel. Millet, 175 te 2 00. 

GRAIN. The market for the past week has been quiet 
for most kinds of Grain. 


Corn—Northern. new, bushel 58 a 59—Southern, round 
yellow, 57 a 558——Southern flat yellow, 55 a 57—do. do 
white 54 2 55--do New Orleans, 50 a 55—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 75 a 75—do. Southern, 70 a 75 —Oats 
Southern, 36 a 33 — Northern do. 00 to 00—Beans, per 
bushel ¢ 0° a 0 00.-—-Shorts, per double bush. 00 a 00—-Bran 
00 a 00. 

FLOUR. The accounts by the steamer of the return of 
fine weather, with the prospect ofan average crop, has cau 
sed a spec in the market, and the transactions have been 
entirely confined to the home trade. 

Baluumore, Howard Street, 4 mos. er. new, $4 75 a0 00 
—do. wharf, £000 a 0 00—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philatelphia do, 4 mos. $0 00 a 000 — Fredericksburg. 
low I’d new #4 62 a 9 00—Alexandria, wharf, 475 2000 
—Georgetown, #487 9 v 00-—Extra do. 5 12 a 5 25—Rich 
mond Cana!,$0 60a0 00—do. Cry, 8600 a 6 25—Peters- 
burgh, City, £0 00a 0 61 -do. Country $0 00a © 09—Gene- 
fee, common cash, $4 94.2 5 00— do fancy brands, $5 12 
a 550—Ohio via Canal, 30 90 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, 
eash 30.00 a000. Rye 33 25 a 0 00—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$2 50 a 2 62. 

PROVISIONS. There has been a good demand for 
Pork, an’ sales during the week, chiefly for New York. 

Beet—Mess 4 iw vew bhi. 39 00 a 950—Navy—S8s 25 a 
6 75.—No. 1, $9 00 1.0 00—do Prime 85 50 a 6 00—-Pork— 
Extra clear 4 imo bil $1550 a 1600—da Clear 800 00 a 15 00 
do. Mess, 313 5 2 14 00-—do Prime $10 75 a 11 25—do Mess 
from other States.— a — —do Prime do do 80 0020 00 
do. Cargo do. 0 00a000 —Clear do do $00 90 a 00 00-- 
Butter, shipping, 12a 15—do store. uninspected, 8 a 12—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a 13—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 8 a 84 —do 
South and Western. 8 a 84$— Hams, Boston, 8$a 9 — 
Southern and Western, 5} a 9—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal 
6 8 8—co new milk, 74a 84. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex” 
portation shal! not exceed 7 ets. per pound, 5 per cent. al- 
val. All whereo' the va ue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

We have no importani change to notice in this article. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
gean full blood do 35 a 37--Do. 3-4 do 33 a 34—Do. 1-2do 
3t a 32 -t-4 and common do 28 a 30 — Smyrna Sheep, , 
washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 15 -- Bengasi do | 
6 al2--Saxony, clean 00 --Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-- 
do. do. picked, {0a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 36 | 
a 38—No. | 40. do. do. 34 4 35—No. 2 dodo do 23a 25—! 
No. 3 do do do 14 a 17. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

The advices per Britannia are not materially different from | 
those previously received. 

ist sort Mass 1844, lb. 10a ll ; 2ddoOao. 

HAY, i2 to 12k per ton— Eastern Screwed 613 to 14. | 

EGGS, [2 to 14, 








and the undersigned are now prepare‘ to furnish these inval- 
; uable implements wholesale and retail. 
! 


CULTURAL WORKS. 
Bosion, Sept, 10, 1845 JOS. BRECK & CO. 
WANTED, 
A situation as Gardiner, by a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands his business: would have no objections to con- | 
duct a small Farm, if required. Inquire at this office. 


Sept. 10 tf 


BUCKTHORN SEED WANTED. j 

Cash will be paid for a tew bushels first rate BuckTuor | 

Seep, to he delivered at the store of the subscribers by the | 

15th Uctober. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 

N. E. Seed Store 51 & 52 N. Market st. 

STRAWBERKY PLANTS. | 

The subscribers can furnish all the most desirable varie- 

tes of STRAWBERRY PLANTS vow in cultivation. 
AMONG THEM ARE 

Swainstone’s Seedling, Elton Pine, 

Ross s Phenix, Bi-hop’s Orange, 

British Queen, Keen’s Seedling, 

Hovey’s Seedling, Early Virginia, 

Myatt's Seedling, Downton, English Waod, &c. 
q ‘> Plants will be packed to send any distance. 
Gentlemen who intend to form new plantations, are re- 

minded that the month of August is the most suitable time 
of the year to do it. All orders will he promptly attended 
to, and good plants sent. BRECK & CO. 

Boston, Aug. 5. Nos. 51 & 52 N. Market street. 


HERDS GRASS OF EXTRA QUALITY. 
The subscribers have received a few tierces of extra fine 
HERDS GRASS SEED, perfectly free from all foul 
seed, which they can confidently recommend to farmers for 
August sowing. Also, their usual supply of good GRASS 
SEED, ot all kinds. JOS#PiU BRECK & CO. 
Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, up stairs, 
Boston, July 23, 1845. 
2000 SUPERB TULIP BULBS. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. offer for sale the celebrated 
and costly bed of Tulips imported for the Pubiic Garden, 
and pronounced by competent judges to be the finest cullec- 
tion ja this country. ‘The subscribers obtained the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society’s premiuin of $3 for the best 
thirty dist:nct varieties which were taken from this bed. 
They will be sold at the very low price of $3 per dozen, 
which is net one half the cost of many single buibs in the 
collection. There never was a betier opportunity for ama- 
leurs to indulge themselves with a hed of these truly splen- 
did flowers. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street. 























Boston, July 29. 
HOWALD’S PREMIUM SULBSOILL PLOWS. 

The sub oil Plow is unquestionably the most importan 
agricultural implement of modern invention. Lt is considered 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and 
our own Country, as an indispensable article in the moet profi- 
table husbandry. Says that eminently skillul and intelligent 
agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : “such is the esti- 
mate in which T hold this important implement, that & shonld 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put in a crop 
without first subsoiling the ground.” ‘The subsoil Plows 
manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of (+o s1Zes—the smalier 
obtained the highest premium offered by the State Aericultn- 
ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester, ‘The com- 
mittee to award the prem on Subsvil Plows, in their re- 
port say: —‘ The coamitiee were pleased with the neatness 
and firmness of structure of these Plows—characterist:es 
which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that 
have come withintheir observation. Ulilidyand not show, are 
their peculiar features * * They were astonished to find 
with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, 
and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 
was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 
not exceeding that ordinarily required for mov.ng a surface 
Plow at the same depth —and they found the Plow might be 
guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 
hey confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention 
of the farmers of the Commonwealth ” 

The improvement in the fength of the handles of Mr. How- 
ard’s T lows, suggested by the committee, has been made— 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Boston. 





The subscriber offers for sale at the Cam-| 





GREEN'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. atthe New England Agricul 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos, 61 and $2 North Mare 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 


| Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanica! principle not hefore 


applied to any implement forthis parpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisit* 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficiem 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
hy any other machine cven when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liabie as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 

WANTED, 

A situation as superintendent or manager of a Farm, or 
estate, by an English farmer, who is desirous of introducing 
(to a jurlicious extent,) the most improved methods of Eu- 
ropean Agriculture, of which he has a competent know- 
ledge in all its branches, 


For particulars apply to the Editor, or to 
Rev J. oO. 
Aug 28. 


CHOULES, 
Jamaica Plain. 
NOTICK, 

The full blood imported Ayrshire Bull WALLACE, (with 
pedigree complete,) will be at my farm in Chelsea, fora 
short tine, for the use of a few Cows. 

BEN. SHURTLEFYF, Jr. 

May 28, 1845. — . , neds 

GEDDES'S HARROW. 

This excellent implement, considered a great improvement 

on all other kinds, is for sale atthe N. England Agricultural 


Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, by 
May 21. _____J. BRECK & CO._ 


DURUAM BULL FOR SALE. 

A full blood Durnam Bett, from the stock of G. Vail, 
Esquire, of Troy. A very fine animal, and now oue year 
ten mouths old. 

Also, a Butt Caur of the same stock, five months old,— 
muy be seen at the Farm of Joun Crane, sen ,on the 


Worcester Turnpike, in Brookline April 16. 


Gnano! Guano! 
Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 2¢ 
tons African and Souch American Guano, teagy od quality, 
the besi ever brought into this market, The African, which 
is part of the cargo of the brig Samos was analyzed by one 
of the first chemists of this my and pronounced to be 
of the first quality; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 
fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
recommend the South American, which has also been care- 
tully analyzed, and foand to be a splendid article, and very 
superior, being free from stones and hard substances, For 
sale by the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 62 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to. 
Boston, March 25, 1845. 


CORN SHELLER, 

A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have heen invented. It 
can be used in all cases for leap or small sized ears. It is 
verv simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order; one map can work it 
logood advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place io place, and 
ove machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
habitants of a small town. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed S* se 
Nos. 61 aud 52, North Market Street, 

JOS. BRECK & CO. 
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Compliment to Boston.—The city of Boston is 
thus lauded by a correspondent of the New York 
Jourier, in a letter descriptive of its rapid growth 
and present prosperity : 

“ And after all, no American, no one who loves 
his country and has an eye to her best glory, can 
repine at the prosperity of Boston. She is a city 
ef noble men, and of noble purposes. Wealthy 
and enterprising as are her merchants and her 
bankers, neither wealth nor business engross all her 
care. Money there, more than in New York, is 
prized as a means of good-—not as a good of and 
for itself. Learning is cherished—the best and 
noblest institutions of soeiety are built up. There 
is a refined and lofty spirit which governs her ac- 
tion, She knows the value of art, and of all high 
culture. Her schools are the best on the continent— 
her people are better educated than any others in the 
world. 


they knew they were thus putting it to the noblest 


| A Rough Bed-fellow.—The following circumstan- 
| ces happened in a town of Arkansas. A man had 
i been drinking until a late hour at night, before he 
| started for home. Honest folks had long been in 
| bed, and the houses were all shut and dark. He 
|came across a shed, staggered in, and stretched 
| himself upon the ground. Fora long time he lay 
| in all the unconsciousness of a drunken sleep, and 
the night being very cold, would undoubtedly have 
frozen, had not others less insensible than himseM, 
been around him. This shed happened to be a fa- 
vorite rendezvous for hogs. Shortly after the new 
comer arrived, they cuddled around him, some act- 
ing the part ofa quilt, and thus protected him from 
the cold. Towards morning he awoke, and find- 
ing himself comfortable, and in blissful ignorance 
of his whereabouts, he supposed himself enjoying 
the accommodations of a tavern, in company with 
other gentlemen. He stretched out his arm, and 
catching hold of the stiff bristles of a hog, exclaim- 


Her men of wealth give their wealth, not| ed, “ Why, mister, when did you shave last 2” 
sparingly and grudgingly, but liberally, and as if 





Government of the Thoughts.—Dismiss, as soon 


use, to make broader the foundations, and to lift} as may be, all angry and wrathful thoughts: they 


higher the towers of their universities and benevo- 
lent institutions, Her professional men are among 
the ripest scholars, the most accomplished orators, 
the most gifted writers in the country. Her law- 
yers are not mere machines, skilfully framed, and 
of miraculous ingenuity and fitness for certain ends, 
but men of wide acquirements, of wide influences. 
She is the eye of ica—and no American who 
prizes intellec e, who appreciates lofty 
aims and noble a , can think of her but 
with pride.” 










New England Schools.—-A writer in o Southern 
paper thus speaks of the free schools of New Eng- 
land: 

“The poorest boy in the free schools feels as 
high and as proud as the son of the richest. You 
do not mean, said Gov. Barbour, of Virginia, after 
visiting the superb High School at Boston, which 

‘he admired very much, that these schools are free ? 
Indeed I do, said the committee man. You remem- 
ber the boy that got the medal in the class that we 
have just examined, and the boy that lost it? The 
first is the son of that wood-sawyer there, (pointing 
to a man who was sawing wood in the street,) and 
the second is the son of John Quincy Adams, the 
President of the United States. The Virginian 
started in astonishment at a spectacle like this, and 
no longer wondered at the prosperity of New Eng- 
land.” 





Hoosier Wedding.——The ceremony of tying the 
nuptial knot is very much simplified in the Hoosier 
State, as the following will show: 

“ What is your name, sir ?” 

“ Matty.” 

“ What is your name, miss 2” 

“Polly.” 

“ Matty, do you love Polly ”” 

“No mistake.” 

“Polly, do you love Matty ?” 

“ Well, I reckon.” 

“Then I pronounce you man and wife, all the 

days of your life.” 


Defining his Religion.—A sailor being summon- 
ed to give testimony before a court, was questioned 
thus by the judge as to his religious creed: “ Are 
you an Episcopalian ?” “No, sir.” “A Catholic 2” 
“No, sir.” “A Methodist 7” “No, sir.” “ What 
are you then?” “I amcaptain of the fore-top, sir.” 


canker the mind, and dispose it to the worst tem- 
per in the world, that of fixed malice and revenge. 
Never recall the ideas or ruminate upon past inju- 
ries or provocations, This is the amusement of 
many in their solitary hours, They work them- 
selves up to distraction—to hate every thing and 
every body. Anger may steal into the heart of a 
wise man, but it rests only in the bosom of fools.— 


Dr. Horne. 





“ Mort ! more mort !’—Mr ——, a mason by trade, 
having worked hard all the week, was disposed 
while at church on Sunday, to refresh himself by a 
snooze. He had kept awake till the preacher had 
progressed some way in his sermon, when he fell 
into a sound sleep, and dreaming in his soporific 
obliviousness, that he was about his work, he cried 
out in a stentorian voice, “ Mort! more mort !” The 
effect upon the congregation may be imagined. 





“ Truth crushed to earth will rise again,” says the 
poet; but, somebody says, ’t isn’t so with eggs. 

















HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have been mae the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beara 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and leaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has heen: very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

‘* Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostty light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN wiTtH Mr. Howanp’s.” 

Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howari’s 
he a are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$10 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 66 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehonse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, b 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
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MARTIN’S MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
BKAGLE PLUWS, 
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The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agriculte 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, MAR- 
TINS MASSACHUSETIS PREMIUM IMPROV- 
ED EAGLE PLOWS. 


Mr. Martin’s Plows combine new and important improve- 
ments adapting them to the different qualities of soil and 
the various modes and systems ot culture His Eagle 
Plows, as itproved, are much longer, the mouldboard, land- 
side and point, or share, all extended wrihvut any addition 
tothe wiith or heel in its work ; thas adapting this Plow 
to the more perfect turning under of the greensward, and in- 
verting «{ the furrow-slice, so desiralile in greensward plow- 
ing. The principle of these Plows is such, from where the 
furrow-slice is received upon the mouldloard to where it 
leaves it, that it enables the Plow to take up the furrow- 
slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing equally and 
lightly over the whole surface of the mouldboard, turning it 
over with the least possible bending or twisting, and pre- 
serving it flat, smooth and unbroken, laying the furrow-sli- 
ces closely and compactly side hy side, and creating but 
slight friction upon the face of the mouldboard in passing 
through the soil. Thus the Plow requires but very little 
power of draft beyond whet is uecessary to cut out the fus- 
row-slice. 

In testing the quality of Plows. the power by which it is 
moved, the ease with which itis handled, and the mannerin 
which it completes the work, are three important points, all 
of which are wisely, accurately and judiciously preserved in 
these improved Plows. 


The character of these Plows fo; ease of draft and man- 
agement, and the excellence of their work, though well 
established in the minds of the iarming community, were 
most fully and satisfactorily exhibited to the public at the 
grand trial of Plows by the Massachusetis Agricu!tural So- 
ciety, at Worcester, October 9th, 1844, whose able and im- 
partial committee awarded the highest premium of 869 
to B. Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the best work 
with the least draft, in a trial open to the whole Union—this 
Piow running in its natural course, and keeping its true po- 
sition, without any effort of the plowman, end turning a 
furrow 12 inches wide and 6 inches deep, with a much Jess 
draft than any other Plow on the giound. 

These Plows, as improved, are considered to he nearest te 
perfection of any implements of the kind in this country, as 
well in respect to material and workmanship, as in form of 
construction. 


At ibe late Catile-Show and Plowing-Match of the Wor- 
cester County Agricultural Society, in the heart of that must 
valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Plow received the 
highest and most enthusiastic commendation from intelli- 
gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and are 
the most competent judges, 

His castings are of a superior kind, the workmanship not 
inferior to any other Plows in this country, and his timber 
being the very best of white oak ; and every farmer knows 
that good tiadbes in his Plows is of the utmost importance— 
alt of which in fact renders B. Martin's Plow the very arti- 
cle every farmer wants. The high character of these Plows 
is abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, which the manufacturer hopes by his efforts and exer- 
tions to retain Being himself an experienced Plow-Ma- 
ker. he will not spare apy exertions in order to render his 
Plows a superior article. 

Gentlemen are requested to call and examine these Plews 
before they purchase. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston. March 24. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 ifnot paid 
within sixty days. 

Remittances, not exceeding ten dollars, at any one time, 
may be made as follows :—A subscriber owes us two or 
eight dollars, which he wishes to remit us. He will pay 
this amount to the Post Master in Ais own town, and take 
his receipt for it, as money paid him on our account. He 
will then send that receipt, enclosed in a letter, to us. We 

ass it tothe Post Master in Boston, and get the money for it. 
This arrangement does away with nearly the whole risk of 
making remittance, and puts every subscriber iv possession 
of “suitable funds” for that purpose. 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS 
21 scHOOL STREET. 





